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* Preface 


Plan of Series. Adventures with Numbers is unique in organization. Each 
book has a motif taken from the pupils’ world and captivating to the pupil. The 
motif furnishes the book’s title. Young learners assume the role of Busy Beavers 
or Range Riders as they experience adventures with numbers. The boy or girl 
who is a little older plays that he is on the rifle range or piloting a plane as he 
gains further skill and understanding. The upper grade pupil takes part in a 
make-believe ball game, the rules and the scores of which provide motivation 
and sliding measures of achievement. Emphasis is placed on crediting the 
pupil with what he does correctly, without undermining his confidence when 
he fails to make a perfect total score, or the hypothetical 100%. 


Unit Organization. Each book is divided into twelve units, each unit a little 
book in itself, with presentation of new material, practice in computation, 
and helps in problem solving. Pages of races, drills, and problems, with like 
captions and illustrations, occur in each unit of a book. The four closing pages 
of a unit are: 


a. Test on material of unit, with a goal. 
b. Helps for those who failed to reach goal a. 
c. Challenges for those who did reach goal a. 


d. Final unit test, geared to average pupil. 


The first and seventh units of each book are given largely to reviewing and 
reteaching. Thus, twice a year, there are systematic campaigns to strengthen 
foundations so that the pupil can go into new work with new confidence, 
even though there have been gaps in his earlier work. 


Non-Discriminating Differentials. Careful provisions are made for pupils 
with different learning rates. This is done in such a way as not to foster a 
superior attitude on the part of the fast learner nor to embarrass the one. who 
learns slowly. Among the beavers, one who mends the wall can take as much 
pride in his work as the one who builds it higher. In basketball, one who 
recovers the ball is as valuable to the team as one who passes the ball. There 
is no higher nor lower with the pupil who does his best with the work that 
is appropriate for him. In Adventures with Numbers, there is differentiation 
without discrimination. 


Individualized Program. Directions are addressed to pupils. Pupils are 
asked to choose partners, or to divide into groups or teams to do specific tasks. 


They mark each other's papers and go on to the next task. This builds up a 
feeling of responsibility on the part of the pupil, and helps to release the 
teacher from constant direction of the class so that she can give help where it 
is most needed. The range between the slow learner and the fast learner in 
the average class is great. This series provides material and a plan so that 
the teacher can guide each pupil along at his own rate, rather than merely 
“covering”’ the material judged appropriate for the average pupil. 


Readiness. Experience and experiments show that pupils do not become 
ready of themselves. We also know that teaching is wasted when the pupil is 
not ready. A program of preparing the pupil for each next step is skillfully 
woven into Adventures with Numbers. The «times-and» facts precede carrying 
in multiplication; station numbers precede uneven division. A boy's bicycle 
repair shop grows into a partnership and into a small corporation before stocks 
and bonds are presented. No process or idea is introduced until the pupil has 
been conditioned for it. 


Presentation of New Concepts. Meanings, skills, and processes that are 
most difficult for the child to grasp are usually the ones that are most dif- 
ficult to present clearly in a text. An author is tempted to be satisfied with 
something that he knows is inadequate, and to hope that teacher and pupil 
can fill in what is lacking. In Adventures with Numbers, no effort has been 
spared to present each new idea clearly and adequately. A pupil is not 
stopped today by the height of the ultimate goal in arithmetic, but by some 
little point in today’s lesson that is not clear to him. Our presentations make 
the steps short and leave no gaps. 


Using Arithmetic. A pupil may excel in book computation or book prob- 
lems, and fail to see that the purpose of what he learns in school is to help 
him outside of school. He fails to carry what he learns in the little world 
within the school to the big world on the outside. Adventures with Numbers 
guides the pupil to the use of arithmetic in his everyday affairs, and helps 
him see arithmetic as a part of his whole self and not just a part of his school 
self, 


Importance of Arithmetic. Quantitative thinking plays a more decisive 
tole in our age than ever before. This is an age of number, measurement, 
science, and technology. The pupil who leaves school deficient in arithmetic 
is blocked from entering many fields. He will be handicapped in his efforts 
to earn a good living, or to buy most with what he does earn. For the individ- 
ual who will carry his load and for the nation, arithmetic is truly an im- 
portant part of the education for survival. 
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Unit 1. Pages 1-24 


Reading and writing numbers to nine digits. The 100 addi- 
tion facts, and practice in adding. Adding dollars and cents. 
Using rounded numbers. 


Unit II. Pages 25-50 


Roman numerals. The 100 subtraction facts, and practice 
in subtraction. Subtracting dollars and cents. Magic squares. 
Using rounded numbers in subtraction. Multiplication facts 
and practice. 


Unit III. Pages 51-76 


Building skill in problem solving. Multiplication with one, two 
or three figure multipliers. Steps in division. 


Unit IV. Pages 77-108 


Two-step problems. Division with remainders. Checking divi- 
sion. Using two figure divisors. 


Unit V. Pages 109-138 


Steps in division, using two figure divisors. Helps in finding 
the correct quotient figure. Division practice and problems. 


Unit VI. Pages 139-164 © 


Using time, liquid, weight, temperature, counting, and 
length measures. Using fractions. Problem solving. 


Unit VII. Pages 165-192 


Wholesale and retail buying. Practice with two figure divisors. 
Graphs. Drawing to scale. Finding perimeters of squares and 
rectangles. 


Unit VIII. Pages 193-218 


Learning more about fractions. Adding like fractions. Re- 
ducing fractions to lowest terms. Changing improper fractions 
to wholes or mixed numbers. 


Unit IX. Pages 219-244 


Multiplying with fractions and mixed numbers. Adding unlike 
fractions and mixed numbers. Writing remainders in division 
as fractions. 


Unit X. Pages 245-270 


Making change. Subtracting like and unlike fractions. Sub- 
tracting fractions or mixed numbers from whole numbers, sub- 
tracting mixed numbers. 


Unit XI. Pages 271-296 


Finding perimeters and areas of squares and rectangles. 
Learning about tenths and hundredths. Adding and subtracting 
decimals. 


Unit XII. Pages 297-322 


Adding and subtracting decimals. Comparing common frac- 
tions and decimals. Multiplying and dividing dollars and deci- 
mals. Making graphs. Practice and problems that review the 
year’s work. 


— Back to Work Again = 
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Bob is looking at some of his new books. He 
has found a long.number which he cannot read. 
His teacher told him to copy the number on the 
blackboard. 

Notice how Bob has used commas to separate 
or point off the long number into groups of 3 
figures each. These groups are called periods. 
It is easier to read a large number if it is pointed 


off into periods. This is the way the periods are 
named: 


15456 


To read Bob's long number you say, 
115 million 456 thousand 872. 
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Reading and Writing 
Long Numbers 


1. Here are some more 
long numbers that Bob 
found. Read the name of 
each country and tell how 
many people live in it. 


Country Population 
Canada 11,419,896 
India 352,031,278 
Brazil 41,356,605 


United States 131,669,231 

2. The left-hand period of a number may 
have fewer than 3 figures. Read each of the 
numbers again and tell how many figures there 
are in the left-hand period. 

It is easy to point off long numbers into periods 
if you use this simple rule. 

Begin counting from the right. Place a 
comma to the left of each group of 3 figures. 

3. Are the numbers below pointed off correctly? 


15,169,240 6255,26 FL3TI// 


Copy the following numbers on the blackboard. 
Point them off into periods, and read. 


a b c d 
4. 4789578 186439607 542827 3421968 
5. 645372 10429344 420538941 11240000 
6. 10000010 300536241 402000210 90000000 
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Three Ways of Writing Long Numbers 


I. A number may be written with figures only, as 
216,320,945. 
Il. It may be written in figures and words, as 
216 million 320 thousand 945. 
Ill. It may be written with words only, as 
two hundred sixteen million, three hundred 
twenty thousand, nine hundred forty-five. 


Write these numbers in figures. Point off correctly: 


a b 
1. 71 million 915 thousand 627 6 million 500 
2. 328 million 805 thousand 900 18 million 2 
3. 200 million 827 thousand 728 8thousand 16 
4. 52 million 500 thousand 2 million 8 


Read these numbers aloud to the class. Then 
write them in figures and words on the blackboard. 


a b c 
5. 4,300,328 29,586 84,000 
6. 437,001 815,205 602,006 
7. 3,772,614 17,840,235 637,000,001 


8. 342,458,100 500,124,305 897,211,030 


Copy these numbers. Point off into periods. Then 
read the numbers to your class. 
9. 427317 920300030 581203000 


10. 47831121 52066666 200000020 
11. 100000005 92730 498210 
12. 452134 9023111 13678003 


13. Write all the numbers given in examples 5 
through 12 on the blackboard, using words only. 
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A Hunt for Long Numbers 


Bob's teacher told the class to hunt for inter- 
esting facts in which long numbers were used. 
Here are some of the facts. Can you read the long 
numbers? _ 

1. North America covers 9,439,000 square miles. 

2. There are 167,759,000 people in North America. 

3. Inone year the United States raised 421,067,000 
bushels of potatoes. 

4. The sun is 1,300,000 times as large as the 
earth. 

5. In one year the world produced 35,365,000 
tons of sugar. 

Join the Long Number Hunters 

Look in newspapers, magazines, and books for 
long numbers of three periods. Write some of them 
on the blackboard to be read aloud. 


Yes-No Game 


Write the letters a—d in a column on a piece of 
paper. If what is said is true, write “Yes"’ after the 
letter. If what is said is not true, write “No.” 

a. I would rather have $164,479.34 than 
$25,456,008. 

b. A man who has $564,732 is worth a million‘ 
dollars. 

c. The third period from the right tells how many 
millions are in the number. 

d. Every period in a number must contain 3 
figures. 
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Making an Arithmetic Notebook 


Use heavy paper for covers. Cut a front and 
a back cover each measuring 9 inches by 12 
inches. A shorter way to write “9 inches by 12 
inches” is 9” X 12”. The sign ” means inches. 

Place a dozen or more sheets of 9” & 12” plain 
paper between the covers. Use paper fasteners 
or notebook rings to hold your notebook together. 

You can put many interesting facts and pictures 
in your notebook. Begin with these. 

1. Find the population of the ten largest cities 
in the United States. Write the name and popula- 
tion of each of these cities in your notebook. 

2. Find out how many people live in your town 
or city. Would you say that you live in a large city? 

3. Write the names of the Great Lakes. After 
each write the area in square miles. 

4. Which is larger, Lake Superior or the state of 
South Carolina? 


BS 
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Another Number Hunter Reports 


Tom looked for some pictures showing persons 
using numbers. He has pasted them in his note- 
book. 

1. Tell how numbers might be used in each of 
these pictures. . 

2. Find other pictures in which arithmetic is 
used. Paste them in your arithmetic notebook. 

3. Make a list of ten ways in which your family 
uses arithmetic. . 

4. In what ways would a builder use arithmetic 
if he built you a house? 

5. If you worked in any of the following places, 
how would you find use for arithmetic? 

hospital bank — post office city hall 
theater farm drugstore shoe store 
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A Word to the Wise 


Since arithmetic is so important in everyday 
life, you will be very wise if you practice your 
number combinations until you know them well. 
’ 4. Cover the answers and see how fast you 
can add these “doubles.” 


Bi OG. Bronte. or) Ut eS aiBi, £6 
2 dy Oe alr ot Ore On ae 


4, 8 6 2) ase Oh 16h ie 
“Doubles” often help you in addition. If you 
cannot remember the sum of 8+49, think of the 
‘‘double’’ of the smaller number. Since 8+8=16, 
then 8+9 is 1 more than 16, or 8+9=17. 
2. Tell what ‘double’ you think of when you 
add each of the following. Then see how fast 


you can give the sums. 


Aes 35t)- SBu. apie ped ae Oy eG 
oe “ee 6 Se 
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A Real Time-Saver 
| It will take too long to copy the examples in 
addition practice. Use the ‘folded paper method" 
shown below, writing the answers only. 
bee # 2 9 Be ed, 8 5 
(Or 3 1 4 5 a Ot 
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The 100 Simple Addition Facts 


Write the sums. 


Use folded paper. 


Have the correct sums put on the blackboard. 


Keeping in the Game 


When the coach finds 
a player too weak for the 
game, he gives the player 
special ‘workouts’ to 
make him strong. Maybe Ali 
some of you had to be 
carried out of the game 
after checking the an- 
swers you wrote on page 
8. We have some adding 
workouts all ready for « . 
you. Take these work- py 
outs and you will become ‘ 


strong. oe 
First Addition Workout _ 
Write the sums on folded paper. Keep practicing 


until you can give the sums quickly. 


i 
®) 


SO. 


1 
“ai 3 
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Is the workout helping you get stronger? 
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Second Addition Workout 


When you find you are getting too seomy for the 
first addition workout, practice this one. 


1462 8 3 4 9 3 27 & 
9898 9 8 7 6 


Kors 
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Play ‘‘Beat the Clock’’ 
Try running a race 

with the clock. Turn 
to page 8. Write the | 
sums as quickly as 
you can. If you finish 
within 4 minutes and 
all are right, you beat 

— the clock. If you do not 
finish in 4 minutes, or 
all are not right, the 
clock wins. 
Write in your notebook all the addition facts 

you have missed. Also write the correct answers. 

Practice saying the facts faster and faster. 
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This Game Makes 
Strong Players 


Draw a star on the 
blackboard. Number it 
as in the book. In the 
ring inside the star, write 
one of the numbers: 

5) 3" 0Nn6GS7 .4-8"2 9) J 
Choose some boy or girl 
to be “pointer.’’ He or (A 
she must be able to add | 

well to be a good pointer. 

To add well one must 

know the 100 addition 

facts on ‘page 8. 


The pointer points to a number outside the star 
and calls a pupil’s name. The pupil must answer 
quickly giving the sum of the number pointed to 
and the number inside the star. A good pointer 
makes the game go quickly. 


When everyone is getting right answers, put a 
different number in the ring inside the star and 
. choose another pupil as pointer. 


Leave the star on the blackboard for several 
days. Practice a few minutes each day. You can 
_work alone writing the sums on your paper. Have 
a friend check your answers. In a little while, every 
pupil will know the 100 addition facts well. 
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Thinking of Endings Will Help You Add 


Think of these endings. Say the sums quickly. 
‘te 5 15 25 35 65 85 95 45 
3 


DION ol 
(o>) 
fo) 
(o>) 
fo) 
o>) 
(o>) 
o>) 


3. Practice as you did on page 11. Use these 
numbers in the ring inside the star: 


12 25 41 28 24 17 46 39 53 20 


Remembering What You Have Learned 24 gddend 


About Adding 46 addend 
Each number added is called an 9 =~ 


addend. The answer is the sum. 70 sum 
Add Check Add 

7 Think 7 25 46 

5 72 3 18 58 
8 2) § 73 77 

Ss 2 5 Think 94 

25 25 275 


1. To find the sum of 7, 5, 8, and 5, add down. 
Check by adding up. 

2. Find the sum of 46, 58, 77, and 94. The sum | 
of the ones column is 25. You write the 5 under 4 
and carry the 2. The sum of the tens column, 
with the 2 carried, is 27. Write 27 as shown. 
The sum is 275. Check by adding up. 
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An Addition Contest 


Each row will choose someone who adds well 


‘to be captain. The captain will see that all in his 
Ng row work hard and do their work neatly. 


Write the sums on folded paper: © 


le de" "Si. oe BO Bay Jone Or? 63 
24 27 50 62 83 68 85 
oY meet A aa fr Wl Woe cs 
2.49 28 16 84 57 66 78 46 
Be AD: Bs, 199 PS 8) Oar ioe 
1 7G TT 1G ISR IGE yg '5Q 
3. 1247219 1148519 1645-3) 17475 m2 +9 « 
4. 15+7: 9318459 3 2344-9 )24+8-3937+6 - 
TIT a6 5e1On HS 
BPS), Ghd ey Ge ys A Ouse gO 
Die cilpePiedy Bi A 5 A wa SB. 
Selah Sy cS DRESS ee eS 
876 76 
570 7,869 8,702 43 39 
984 63 4853 639 492 59 
6. 478 87 982 7,982 48 865 55 
525 634 739 27 


Te Ce “ae 


The captain will Gollect’ and mark the papers in 
his row. The answers are on page 15.. ; 
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Do You Know Your Money? 

You may write any amount of money less than 
a dollar by using the cents sign, as 50 cents 
may be written 50 ¢. 

1. Write the amount of each of the four smallest - 
coins shown above using the cents sign. 

Any amount of money may be written by using 
the dollar sign and cents point, as $.50 (fifty 
cents), $1.00 (one dollar), $1.50 (one dollar and 
fifty cents). 

The correct name for the “cents point’’ is “‘deci- 
mal point,” and now that you are in the fifth grade 
you will call it decimal point. 

A decimal point is used with the dollar 
sign to show parts of a dollar. Read the deci- 
mal point as “and.” 

2. Read the cost of 
each plane in the picture. » 
Write the cost using dollar 
sign and decimal point. 

3. Read these amounts 


of money: 
$1.42 $112.53 
$42.31 $.01 


— $31.22 $30.03 
$.25 $1,245.35 
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Adding Dollars and Cents 


In adding amounts of money, be sure to keep 
the decimal points exactly under each other 
in a straight column. 

Copy these numbers on the blackboard and 
add them: 

1. $4.25, $1.06, $3.32 3. $52.00, $7.11, $16.07 

2. $0.46, $3.18, $2.95 4. $16.28, $3.49, $35.17 

Before you can add cents to dollars and 
cents, all amounts of money must be written 
with the dollar sign and decimal point. Write 
these numbers ready for adding and add. 

5. $4.10, $.25, 95¢, $23.15 


Practice in Reading Numbers 

Stop! Do not say “and” at all in reading whole 
numbers. Read these whole numbers: 

6. 68,452 2,874,596 295,386,045 

Go! Say “and’’ between dollars and cents, for 
a decimal point is read as “and.” Read these 
numbers: 

7. $45.01 $4,253.45 $402.10 

8. $125.58 $432,546.00 $243,465,234.18 

Answers to the Addition Contest on Page 13 


997 "7 -S12es 14 0 17 -2beol7.’ -30he31 
. 1,003 1,705 2,354 26,758 10,139 2,374 256 
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4.97 ~78. 780=.92e51387-159. 155.113 
2.81 75 71 103 152 145 140 103 
3. 19 19 al 24 al 
4. 22 23 27 32 43 
5. 
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Everyday Uses of Addition 
1. Add and check these bills for Ellen's father: 


Gas Electric Coal Meat Laundry 
$0.94 $1.60 

$1.84 $23.25 63- 3.45 

$2.46 .98 7.91 elo 33 


1.93 3.19 16.10 5 3.13 


Ellen’s teacher gave her these numbers to add. 
Copy them neatly and add: 

2. 76, 18, 47, 39 5. $16, $24, $30, $52, 98 ¢ 

3. 324, 81, 143, 72 6. $1.31, $0.98, $4.25, $0.09 

4. 181, 7, 18, 4: 7. $7.20, $13, $.84, $1.43 

8. Ellen earns money caring for small children. 
In August she earned $3.45, in September $5.30, 
in October $2.95, in November $4.60, and in 
December $7.15. How much did she earn in all? 

9. On Saturday Ellen shopped. The meat cost 
$2.14, the vegetables cost $.85, a cake cost $.72, 
and flour cost $1.97. How much did she ‘spend? 


An Idea for Your Notebook 


Save adding ma- 
chine slips from your 
grocery orders. Paste 
them in your note- 
book. Give the num- 
bers to the class to 
add. Do the pupils 
get the same answers? 
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